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CHARIVARIA. 


Tray, it is said, was at one time 
prepared to pay two and a-half million 
pounds for Tripoli. Now, however, 
that the place has been so much in- 
jured by a bombardment she will 
expect to get the damaged article for 
a very much lower price. 





There is just this excuse for Italy : | 
with the advent of the cold weather | 
a desire for ‘‘a place in the sun” is, | 
we suppose, not altogether 


jauditor has refused to 
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much to ask that they should at least | in the London Fire Brigade one day’ s 
be disinfected ? #4 
imore. Meanwhile foreign merchants 
The Dublin Cuineetion has changed | and others will greatly ‘oblige if they 
the name of Great Britain Street to! will have their fires on other days than 
Parnell Street. And now we are Sundays. 
trembling lest, when the Home Rulers | 
are invested with still greater powers, | 
they shall change the name of our 
little island itself to Parnell. 


Nervous maiden ladies living in the 
neighbourhood were thrown into some- 
thing approaching a state of panic 
on hearing a wild rumour, the other 
day, that an “osculator” had been 
installed at Earls Court Station. We 
,have mach pleasure in stat- 


the Government 
sanction the | 


At Bournemouth 





unnatural. 

“ We have a Tripoli of our} 
own in England,” says a! 
paragraph in The Daily| 
Chronicle. ‘ It is Plymouth, | 
which, when spoken of col- 
lectively, is always termed 
locally ‘ The Three Towns.’’ 
This may be so, but it is 
surely madness to let Italy 
know it. 2 


“The general municipa! 
council of Corsica,” we read, 
“has protested against cine- 
matographers representing 
the island as a land of bri- 
gands.” It certainly does 
seem a shame, in view of re- | 
cent events, to particularise | 
any one part of the Italian} 
Kingdom in this respect. 





M. Detcassé has decided 
to do away with Powder B. 
in the French Navy in view 
of its obvious dangers. As 
Germany succeeded recently | 
in persuading Turkey to pur- 
chase two of her old battle- 
ships, diplomatic pressure, it 


is rumoured, will now be . 
. Consuiner. 
exerted by France to get “1? 
Mm . Waiter. 
Turkey to take over this Cor : 
J onsuiirer, 


discarded = 








Mr. Epison has expressed 
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ing that the word 
| have been “ escalator.” 


ber of kind-hearted persons 
jin America, touched by our 
| grief at losing Tattershall 

Castle, are raising a fund 
iwith a view to presenting 
the people of Lincolnshire 


| which 


out-of-date. 





The wave of humanitar- 
ianism which threatens to 
affect everything connected 
with our prison system is 
spreading. A Black Maria 
| completely broke down at 
| Shepherd's Bush the other 
| day. * 

“ All Cats’ Day” was held 
linst., when lovers of cats 
throughout the country were 
asked to. make some little 
effort “to lighten the lot of 
these neglected and misun- 
derstood animals.’” Dogs are 


‘* ARE THESE PORK OR MUTTON CHOPS?” 
“CAN'T YOU TELL BY THE TASTE, Sin?” 
‘cc No ” 
Waiter (querulously). 
THEY RE CALLED?” 


because these creatures are 


Ta ne - | tolerated at all. 
THEN WHAT DOES IT MATTER WHAT 











Much aati is still 


‘rest in seven is being considered once | 


for the first time on the 1st | 


the opinion that the English are the} expenditure of over £900 in “entertain- 
highest type, physically, “morally and|ing the mayors who visited the town 
mentally, in Europe, and some of our! for the centenary fétes last year, and it | 
friends on the Continent are saying that | is thought that, when the time comes, 


this is the most remarkable invention | the celebration of Bournemouth’s bi- | 


that the veteran scientist has ever|centenary will be an extremely quiet 
made, " | affair. e¢ 


* 


te 
7 


A number of manuscript plays be- 
longing to M. ALPHONSE FRANCKE were 
recently stolen, and thrown into a rub- 
bish heap, whence they were ultimately 
rescued. They had, however, to be 
disinfecte]. We can hardly dare to 
hope that many of the manuscripts of 


A picturesque harvest festival service 
was held at the Church of St. Magnus | 
the Martyr, Billingsgate, the building 


being shown in U.8A. about Canada’s 
Declaration of I ndependence. 
to be in the true spirit of reciprocity. 





should | 


| It isrumoured that anum- | 


with a New York sky-scraper | 
is about to be de- | 
}molished owing to its being | 





of the opinion that it is only | 


misunderstood that they are | 


It is felt | 


There are now 75,967 recipients of | 


old-age pensions in the London County | 


Council area, which is 


more than | 


double the number of pensioners at the | 


inception of the scheme. 
thought the idea was bound to prove 
‘increasingly popular. 


being decorated with every fish known | 


to our islands. The conceit of the first 
periwinkle that ever went to church 
was said to be very marked. 








our British playwrights will be trans- | 
ferred to the rubbish eng but is it too | 


The adviaelility a gr granting « all men 


VOL. CXLL a 


“The Bakerloo ‘Tube was recently 
disorganised by a train jumping the 
points at Westminster Bridge Road 
Station and damaging the permanent 
way.” More railway “unrest ! 


We always | 











PUNCI I, OR THE 


ON MIXED SHOOTING. 


Let my Bettina take it not amiss 
Nor deem that from my side I wish to shove her 
If I forego the too, too poignant bliss 
Of her adjacence in the hedgerow’s cover, 
Where I propose to lurk 
And do among the driven birds some deadly work. 


Linked in the dance, you cannot be too near, 
Nor where the waves permit our joint immersion ; 
Dinners or theatres yield an added cheer 
With you beside me to afford diversion 
From thoughts of play or platter, 
And not of fundamental things that really matter. 


But here, where my immortal soul, afire 
With fervour sayouring almost of religion, 
Fain would pursue, unvexed, its one desire— 
To down the partridge or the errant pigeon, 
What if you stood (or sat) 
Close by and asked me if [ liked your latest hat ? 


I could not bear it ; you would sap my nerve ; 
My hand and eye would cease to work together ; 
I could not rightly gauge the covey’s swerve, 
And, swinging round to spray the rearmost feather, 
 f might mislay my wits 
And blow your smart confection into little bits. 


Go rather where he stands, a field away, 
Yon youth who likes himself; go there, my Betty, 
Beguile his vision; round his trigger lay 
“ One strangling golden hair” (D. G. Rossetti). 
That ought to spoil his feats 
And keep him fairly quiet in between the beats. 


But later, when the luncheon-hour is come, 
Be near me all you will; for then your prattle 
Will be most welcome with its pleasant hum 
So out of place amid the stress of battle ; 
Over an Irish stew, 
With “ Bristol cream” to top it, I am tout ad vous. 





| 
Not that your virtues have no higher use ; 
| Such gifts would grace the loftiest position ; 
But where the birds come down wind like the deuce 
I mark the limit of your woman's mission ; 
In other cires, elsewhere, 
“ \ ministering angel thou; ” but not just there. 








OUR COMPLETE NOVELETTE. 

[Printed backwards, for the convenience of those readers who prefer 
to know the end first.] 

Cuapter VI.—EveEnina. 

Puiuir sat in the library of his father’s house, studying 
idly the illustrated papers. Little recked he of the turn} 
his affairs had taken since the morning. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 
not fill him with vague apprehensions. 
said merely. 

It was a telegram—a telegram from Eva. 
it and read. 

“ Well, I’m blest! ”’ 


Sven that did 
“Come in,” 


Philip opened 


he said. 
THe Enp. 
(Printed by the One and Only Press, London and 
Edinburgh.) 
Cuapter V.—LatTe AFTERNOON. 
It was a passionate and tear-stained Eva that sat down 





he her escritoire to write the fatal atten, the letter which | jee us.’ 


LON ‘DON 





| kissed with renewed fervour. 





CHARIV ARL 


should terminate for ever her betrothal to Philip Stanmore, 
The tense silence of the room was unbroken save by 
the scratching of her pen. Twice only she paused in her 
writing. Did she waver in her purposs? No. Her difti- 
culty was purely technical. When one is breaking off an 
engagement, can one address the other party as “ Dear,” 
if only “Sir”? When one has broken off one’s engage- 
ment, can one then sign oneself “ Yours,” if only “ truly” ? 
Then a naughty devil in her whispered a tempting and easy 
way out. She picked up a telegraph form. 
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CuarTer 1V.—Earty AFTEeRNoon. 

The sister and the fiancée stood face to face. To each, 
the face of the other appeared repulsive—repulsive in itself, 
and repulsive because it belonged to its owner. Eva had 
called Jane Stanmore “My dear,” and had meant the 
worst that could be said. Jane had called Eva “ Darling,” 
and had meant the worst that could be thought. So now 
they stood face to face, Eva alleging regrets that she must 
go, Jane pressing her to stay yet awhile. In such words 
as these the most violent passions and the most burning 
animosities of the drawing-room are expressed. 

No sooner was the door closed behind the departing Eva 
than “ Yellow!’ shrieked Jane hysterically, 
hands to heaven in scorn. “Yellow! and she knows my 
complexion can’t stand it. Deliberate spite I call it. 
Yellow! The cat!” Bursting into tears, she almost 
wished she were dead. She quite wished Eva were dead. 
Death, however, being out of the question, she determined 
to make life unbearable to Philip, Philip her inoffensive, 
you might have even supposed irrelevant, brother. 

Meanwhile Eva was being driven, furious in heart, she 
knew not where, “ Blue!” she was crying to herself, “ my 
goodness, blue! The commonest, most out of fashion colour 
she can think off. Blue! The cat!” 

CuapTer III.—Lare Mornina. 

As the two girls were rapidly passing from the utmost 
affection to the merest politeness, Philip entered. The 
situation was explained to him. He smiled confidently. 

“Eva says yellow, Jane says blue,” said he. “ Why 
not split the difference and have green ?” 

“Green ?”’ asked Eva, with scorn. 

“Green!” cried Jane, with derision. For a moment it 
seemed as if the two were to be driven into alliance. 
But no. 

“ At any rate, it is better than blue, my dear,” said Eva. 

“ And yet,” said Jane, “I believe Id sooner have even 
green than yellow, darling.” 

CuapTer IJ.—Earty Mornina. 

The two girls rushed into each other's arms between 
every sentence. The history of the proposal finished, 
they came to business. ‘I refuse to be married to Philip 
unless you will be my chief bridesmaid,” said Eva. 

“Oh, but I should love it!” answered Jane, and they 
“ And what about the colour 
| of the bridesmaids’ dresses? What do you think of blue, 
for instance ?” 

“ Blue would be simply sweet,” said Eva, a little firmly. 
“ But do you know, I almost think I prefer yellow ?” 

“ Yellow!” said Jane. 

CuarTer I.—OveERNIGHT. 

Philip kissed Eva for the last time but one before part- 
ing for the evening. “And whatever happens, through 
thick and thin and right till the very end, you will stick 
to me, my darling ? he whispered, 

Sweetest,” 
own 


fearless and undoubting gaze, 











raising her | 





said Ev a, looking into his eyes with her | 
“nothing shall ever | 


— 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE. 


““OLD WOMAN, OLD WOMAN, WHITHER S80 HIGH?’ 
‘TO SWEEP THE STEEPLES OFF THE SKY.’” 
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WHAT OUR ARTIST HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


| | clear off the remaining debt ”’) ar 
jadmitted to have 

WE are to-day able to publish the} blunder of forgetting the Income Tax. 
exclusive information that certain of|;The popular figure (‘ urgently needed 
our Members of Parliament are not} to meet an unexpected emergency ’’) is 
quite satisfied, all things considered, | £385. 


| THE £400 LOOK. 


Parson. ** VERY NICE! VERY EXCEILEsT, INDEED! AND WHERE Is IT?” 


made the stupid 


We do not know how far this 


| that they should receive payment for | movement is meeting with success, but 


their services. ‘This noble little band 


plan, we understand, of quietly slipping 
the first quarterly cheque in at the 
back of the fire without a word to any 
| one. But we doubt if they will be quite 
| able to retain their former status. Our 
representative interviewed the Editor 
of The Sportsman last_night, who con- 
firmed our view that any amateur, 


fessional, thereby became ipso facto 
a professional. 
Yet it can hardly be that these little 





acts of unostentatious _ self-sacrifice 
Should be in vain, Already it is leak- 
ing out. Despite all efforts at conceal- 


ment, rumours of the New Altruism 
are abroad. Among secretaries of 
charitable institutions—who are quite 
as wide-awake as you and I—the 
| present is considered a good moment 
| for appeals. Those who are asking 
| definitely for the sum of £400 (‘to 





wittingly competing against a_ pro-| 


| 


| 
| 
} 


| 





we may say, as a mere straw to show 


| of amateur politicians has adopted the | the direction of the wind, that we have 


heard to-day of a projected cottage 
hospital in one of the Northern coun- 
ties whose site has suddenly been 
removed without explanation from a 
Liberal constituency into a Unionistone. 

We have every reason to hope that 
the New Altruism, as yet in its infancy, 
will have a profound and far-reaching 
effect upon our national life. If 
Members of Parliament in any great 
numbers take up the position that 


they will not be paid for their services | 


because they like doing that sort of 
thing, depend upon it they will not be 
allowed to stand alone. Others will 
follow. We believe that the moment 
is a good one and that public spirit is 
ripe. People are beginning to recog- 
nise, for instance, that the whole of 
the agitation which resulted in the sup- 
pression of the Wexus-Jonnson fight 
would have fallen to the ground had the 


: y POE : ‘ . 
e now |two combatants come forward at the 


beginning and frankly announced that 
they had no desire to be paid for their 
services, for boxing was its own reward, 

We learn in the same connection 
that there is no little searching of 
heart among the paid officials of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. We should not be at all 
surprised at the announcement that 
they also had decided to accept no 
further remuneration for their labours 
on the ground that they do it for the 
sheer love of the thing. 

Other significant information reaches 
us from Scotland. There is a growing 
restlessness, it seems, among the old- 
age pensioners in the poorer parts of 
|Glasgow. They do not wish to be 
| regarded as professionals and they very 
strongly object to have their age and 
poverty flung in their faces. There is 
some talk of forming a Society of 
Passively Resisting Septuagenarians, 
whose members will bind themselves 
to abstain, 











yards into the rough.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“Never up, never in,” but this is over- 
doing it. 











‘Braid lost the tenth through putting 40 | 
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“ Half-past six.” She looked at the | for years. I sighed and prepared 


THE HOTEL CHILD. clock. “ So we’ve got half-an-hour.|to go. 
I was in the lounge when I made [’}l get my ball.” “ You needn’t go till half-past,” said 


her acquaintance, enjoying a pipe after; Before I had time to do anything| Betty kindly. 
tea, and perhaps—I don’t know—|about it, the ball came bouncing in, “No, no,” I said firmly. “ Rules are 





closing my eyes now and then. |hit me on the side of the head, andj/rules.” I had just remembered that 
“Would you like to see my shells?” | hurried off to hide itself under an old)| there was nothing in the rules about 
she asked suddenly. jlady dozing in the corner. Betty fol-| not getting up again. 
I woke up and looked at her. She|lowed more sedately. “Then I'll come with you and see 
was about seven years old, pretty, dark, | « Where’s my ball?” she asked. your room,” 
and very much at ease. Bk Has it come in?’ I said in sur- | “No, you mustn't do that; you'd fall 
‘“‘T should love it,” I said. prise. ‘Then it must have gone out out of the window. It’s a very tricky 
She produced a large paper bag from again. It noticed you weren’t here.) window. I’m always falling out of it 
somewhere, and poured the contents; “TI believe you've got it.” | myself.” 
in front of me. | “IT swear I haven't, Betty. Ithink} “Then let’s go on playing here, and 
“I’ve got two hundred and fifty-| the lady in the corner knows some-| we won’t go to bed if we miss.” 
eight,” she announced. thing about it.” “Very well,” I agreed. Really there 
“So I see,’ I said. I wasn’t going Betty rushed across to her and began | Was nothing else for it. 
to count them. to crawl under her chair. I nervously| Robbed of its chief interest the game 
“T think they're very pretty. I'll rehearsed a few sentences to myself. _| proved, after ten minutes or so, to be 
| give you one if you like. Which one; “It is not my child, madam. [| jone of the duller ones. Whatever 
| will you choose?” found it here. Surely you can see that} people say, I don’t think it compares 


I sat up and examined them care-|there is no likeness between us? If! with cricket, for instance. It is cer- 


| fully. Seeing how short a time we we keep quite still perhaps she will go} tainly not so subile as golf. 


| had known each other didn’t feel | away.” ike playing this game,” saic 

had k h otl I didn’t feel ; “1 lik laying tl g gg 1 

that I could take one of the good ones.| “I’ve got it,” cried Betty, and the} Betty. “Don’t ycu?” 

| After a little thought I chose quite a/| old lady woke up with a jerk. | “| think I shall get to love it,” I 

plain one which had belonged to a| ‘“ What are you doing, child ?”’ she said, looking at the clock. There were 

winkle some weeks ago. | said crossly. | still five minutes, and I rolled down a 
“Thank you very much,” I said. | “Your little girl, madam,” I began/ very fast googly which beat her en- 


“TI don’t think you choose shells at}—but Betty's ball hit me on the/|tirely and went straight for the door. 
all well,” she said scornfully, ‘“ That’s | head again before I could develop my| Under the old rules she would have 











one of the ugly ones.” | theme. gone to bed at once. Alas, that——- 
“Tt will grow on me,” I explained.| “ Your little girl, Sir,” began the old} “ Look out,” I said as she went after 
“In a year or two I shall think it | lady at the same moment. it, ‘‘ there's somebody coming in.” 
beautiful.” | “IT said it first,’ I murmured.| Somebody came in. She smiled 
“I'll let you have this one too,” she | “ Betty,” I went on aloud, “ what is/ruefully at us and then took Betty’s 
said, picking out the best. ‘ Now) your name, my child?” hand. 
shall we play at something?” “ You ’ve just said it.” “I’m afraid my little girl has been 
I had been playing at something all} ‘“ I mean,” I corrected myself quickly, | worrying you,” she said prettily. 
day. A little thinking in front of the |‘ where do you live?” “1 knew you'd say that,” said Betty. 
| fire was my present programme. * Kensington.” A. A. M. 
“Let’s talk instead,’ I suggested.| I looked triumphantly at the old 
“ What’e v “TNs »9” , Meamaler @ fs —- on ’ . ' 
Vhat’s your name ? lady. Surely a father wouldn’t need to Little Known Facts about the 
* Betti. flask his own child where she lived ? Education Office. 
“I knew it was Betty. You look | However, the old lady was asleep again.| «Mr. Steer denied that in passing the mot‘on 
just like Betty.” I turned to Betty. | they were following a dead horses. The horse 
“ What’s yours ?”’ “We shall have to play this game | was not dead, and its spirit still reigned at the 
’ ¢ —— a . . wt , | Education Office to the detriment of fully 
Somehow I hadn’t expected that re tly,’ I said. “ In fact, we had |“ y ' ’ 
Somehow adn’t expected that. | more quietly,” I said. n fact, we had | « ialitied teachers 
After all, though, it was only fair. | better make some new rules. Instead ; as 
“ Orlando,” I said. |of hitting me on the head each time,| «A local Italian, on being asked whether he 
“What a funny name. I don’t, you can roll the ball gently along the} had been summoned home for military service, 
like it.” | floor to me, and I shall roll it gently replied in the negative, adding that he was ‘a 


crystallised Englishman.’ After a few minutes 
of mental research his interrogator came to the 
conclusion that what the descendant of the 


“You should have said so before.|back to you. And the one who misses 
It’s too late now. What have you it first goes to bed.” 


been doing all day?” | I gave her an easy one to start with, | Romans meant was ‘ nationalised.’ ” 
“ Playing on the sands. What have| wishing to work up naturally to the Rothesay Express. 
you been doing ?”’ | dénowement, and she gave me a very|And after another few minutes of 





“Oh, I play with them all sometimes.” | clapping her hands. ‘ You’ve got— 


everybody in the hotel?” “ You ve got to go to bed,” she cried, | meant was “ naturalised.” 
“Yes; then tell me, Betty, do youever | to go—to bed. You've got—to go— 


“Sir William Osler, Regius Professor of 





get asked what time you go to bed?” | to bed. You’ye——” poe ye Oxford pages berg one ae 
“They ali ask me that,” said Betty} “All right,” I said coldly. “ Don’t | Ses Sek © mae was too ote ot forty om 


utterly useless for all —_— purposes after 


promptly. make a song about it.” sixty, has been appointed, at the age of sixty-two. 


“I think I should like to ask you| It was ten minutes past six. I i 
too,” I said, “just to be in the move- | generally go to bed at eleven-thirty. It | 1912.’ 
ment. When is it?” | would be the longest night I had had| Very appropriate he must consider it. 








_———— — 





“I’ve been playing in the sand too. | difficult one back, not quite understand-| mental research we have come to the | 
I suppose, Betty, you know nearly | ing the object of the game. conclusion that what our contemporary | 


Silliman Lecturer at Yale Univers ty for October | 
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THE ABSENTEES. 
A DvoLoGueE. 
[While Lord ABERDEEN and Mr. BIRRELL 


LATEST WAR NEWS 
(From all sources). 


Corru. Tuesday.— The DvuKE oF 


have been acting on the principle that ‘‘Ireland| Agryzzt has threatened to bombard | _, : 
is a grand country to live out of,” Mr. JIM| Doveza unless the two small motor| Golf course one of the finest that he 


LARKIN, the protégé of the Castle officials, has | 
} 


apparently not allowed the sacred rights of 
illegality and disorder to suffer from undue 
discouragement. } 

B. Far from the Castle and the stream, 

Whose odours hem the Phenix 
Park in, 

Say, ABERDEEN, what fitter theme 

Could we discuss than Jimmy 
LARKIN ? 


A. Agreed, dear Brrrett, for I find 
That care has lost the power of 
carkin’ 
Since I resolved to leave behind 
As acting-Viceroy, Jimmy 
LARKIN, 


B. Why should I sacrifice my ease 
And slave at dull laborious 
clerkin’ 
(I, too, can clip my final g’s), 
When I can count on Jimmy 
LARKIN ? 


A, Old Herop’s was an iron rule— 
He made a hobby of tetrarchin’— 
But Herop was a perfect fool 
Compared to Mr. Jimmy Larkin. 


B. If Dublin’s babies cry for bread, 
Let Yorkshire send them lots of 
parkin, 
And Banbury its cakes, instead ; 
But do not bother Jimmy Larkin. 


A. I think as little of my foes 
As of a plug that fails in sparkin’; 
Lapped in majestical repose 
I leave it all to Jummy Larry. 


B. Superb was NEtson at the Nile, 
Superb was the notorious 
TARQUIN 
(The rhyme, I own, is simply vile), 
But more superb is Jimmy 
LARKIN. 


A, Me Scotland draws with ancient ties, 
I claim, you know, with Lochin- 


var kin. 

B. Me Wales enchants with brassy 
lies— 

Both. Ireland we leave to Jimmy 
LARKIN. 





‘A thin, slender figure of middle height, the 
face which surmounted it, with its thin, greyish- 
white beard and much-bitten moustache, so 
trimmed as to make the upper part of his face 
and head look even broader than it was, gave 
the impression of an old ecclesiastical ascetic, 
and the wrinkled chin around his eyes increased 
the look of age.” —Morning Post. 


We often wrinkle our chin in anxious 
thought, but we can never get it 
higher than the nose. 


oo —— 


canoes at present in the harbour are 
surrendered. 

Rome. Wednesday.—It is officially 
| denied that any attempt will be made 
by Italy to bombard Preveza. It is 
known, however, that there are two 
‘small motor canoes hiding in the 
harbour, and the Duke or ABrvuzzi 
/has ordered a strong squadron of the 
Italian fleet to intercept them should 
| they attempt to escape. 

Matta.—Heavy firing has been heard 
at sea, and it is surmised that Tripoli 
is being bombarded. 

Later.—A heavy thunderstorm is also 
reported, so it may be this. 

Prexin.—A wireless message from 
Tunis states that the Italian ficet is 
bombarding the Metripolitan Railway. 





| Official denial of the above, and states 
'that the Metripolitan Railway is still 
| running an efficient though restricted 
|service. This statement is borne out 
| by the Special Correspondent of The 
| Sporting Radical News, who had a 
‘capital view of the bombardment 
through opera-glasses from 85 miles 
away, and can vouch for the fact that 
bee 
| injured. 

The massing of Turkish troops 
on the Albanian coast has begun. 
Fourteen men, under the command 
of an officer, have concentrated at 
Elassona. 

The above message was telegraphed 
from Bergen vid Ristovac in conse- 
quence of the censorship. 

The Daily Mail special correspondent 
at Lucerne says that the Secolo’s Rome 
correspondent telegraphs that the 
| Tribuna states that a special edition 
| of The New York Herald gives credence 
to a rumour in the Matin that the 
Kaiser has despatched a lengthy tele- 
gram to the SuLTAN. 

It is now thought, says the Paris 
Journal, that the second pair of Turkish 
motor punts supposed to have been sunk 
by the Italian fleet is probably only 
the first pair over again under assumed 
names. In Milan this theory is re- 
garded with suspicion. 

War Ives. 





“Trips to Tripoli” will be the subject 
next Sunday at St. Mary-at- Hill, 
Monument. 

Two Italians appeared at Bow Street 
yesterday charged with assaulting a 
total stranger who was entering a 
Turkish Bath. 





The Italian Embassy has issued an} 


not a single private Tripolitan was} 


| The Rey. F. B. Meyer denies that he 
|is determined to stop the fight or that 
he has offered to go over to Rome in 
any sense whatever. 
| JAMES Braip considers the Tripoli 
1as ever laid out. 
| In 1862 Mr. Gladstone said, Turkey's 
| adversity is Europe’s opportunity.” 
| It is not generally known that Marx 
Antony once fought and lost a naval 
battle at Actium in B.c. 31. 
SHAKSPEARE alludes to “ Tripolis” 
three times in The Merchant of Venice 
and once in The Taming of the Shrew. 
Miss Maudie Trevelyan is singing a 
new song at the Tooting Hippodrome 
with the hauntingrefrain, ‘‘ Take, take, 
take me to Tripoli, do! do!! do!!! 





GREATNESS. 
As, many years ago, a poet 
Rose at a single bound to fame— 
I can’t remember which one (blow it!) 
But you, perhaps, recall his name; 
‘Twas he who woke one morning (it’s 
alleged) 
A lion, so to put it, fully fledged ; 





Or as a modest man who dashes 

To stop a horse that runs amuck, 
Arrests it, so that nothing smashes, 
And gets applauded for his pluck, 
|The crowd, who watched and thought 
to see him dead, 





head ; 


——. 
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Collecting round to cheer and pat his | 


| 





| 


So Glory came, when least expected | 


To shine upon my humble way ; 
| So Fame her sudden beam directed 
Upon my head the other day ; 


toss, 
Nor rushed along the street to stop a 
hoss. 


I had done nothing, yet ’twas pleasant 
To feel that I was really great, 


Were envious of my lofty state, 
To catch the sidelong glances thrown 
at me, 
at ’e!” 
How oddly Fate bestows her bounty ! 
For this is how it came about :— 
The Wolves were playing Derby 


County, 
And as we watched them coming 
out 


Their International half-back, McCrake, 
Nodded at me in passing (by mistake), 





‘“ ARMY AIRSHIPS. 
RIPPING PANEL EXPERIMENT.” 
Morning Post. 
We wish we’d seen it. 





How jolly! 





} 
| Though I had made no verses worth a | 


To know that all and sundry present } 


And hear the youngsters whisper, “ Look | 
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ARE GRANDPARENTS JEALOUS ? 
INTERESTING SYMPOSIUM. 


THE statement recently made in 
court by Lord Justice Starling, that 
a sinister feature of modern life was 
the bitter jealousy of their juniors 
exhibited by grandparents, has elicited 
a number of remarkable pronounce- 
ments from leading luminaries of the 
| Church, the Stage and other prominent 
| callings, from which we cull the 
| following representative utterances :— 


MapaMeE SarAH BERNHARDT. 

My opinion, take it for all in all, as 
your divine SHAKSPEARE has it, is 
simply this, that a well-regulated (bien 
rangée) grandmother, or even a great- 
grandmother, should be incapable of 
jealousy of any of her descendants. 
But then she must possess genius, mag- 
netism and the gift of eternal youth. 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


Nothing is more painful than the 
artificial apotheosis of old age due to 
modern aids to longevity. In Mayfair 
it is the commonest thing to see 
bejewelled and painted grandmothers 
entering into unfair competition with 
| their granddaughters, dancing all 

night and bridging all day, while the 

young people sadly accept the rdle of 
wallflower or find solace in slumming. 
| No, grandparents are not jealous; but 
grandchildren are envious. 


Mr. 


When I was an undergraduate at 
Balliol the question of the relation of 
the young and the very old once 
| cropped up at a dinner-party given by 
| Jowett to CarLyLe, the Brownines, 


LEMUEL TALLMARSH. 





FroupE and my grandfather. My 
| grandfather, whose Greek iambics 


| excited the envy of Gaisrorp, hazarded 
| the view that the lack of respect and 
_ affection which characterised the rising 
generation would, if not checked, tend 

to civil war. CARLYLE, who was in, 

for him, a most playful mood, turned 
, to me and said, ‘“‘ Has the unending ass 
| tried to teach you to suck eggs yet?” 
I was torn in two between loyalty to 
my grandfather and a natural respect 
for the renowned Sage of Chelsea, and 


relieved by a genial sally from Froupe, 
who observed that a civil war was 
better than an  uncivil 


FFovA0s dvokwyn Which immensely tickled 
Jowett. I remember, and I may be 
pardoned for quoting from my Oxford 
Memories (Fourth Series, vol. iii. 
pp. 243-4), my notes on the conversa- 
tion that ensued :— 











maintained an embarrassed silence. | uncle or great-uncle, Frovpe thought this 
The tension was, however, happily | illustrated the flexibility of our vocabulary ; but 


| 
} 


uve peace, — @/ greater lucidity and logic, employ the form 
felicitous paraphrase of THucypIDEs’ |‘ petit-jils.’” 


| 


| 


| 





Li gut 
Luncheon 


SNOKING 


KReaGM 








Manage ress (to customer about to light a cigar). ‘*No SMOKING IN HERE, Sin, PLEASE! i 
Customer. “Bur you ’VE Got ‘SMOKING Room’ ON THE DOOR THERE.” 
Manageress. ‘THAT 18 THE DOOR OF THE NEXT ROOM, Sik.” 


Customer. ‘‘THEN WHAT’S IT DOING IN HERE?” 








‘* BrowNiINc, who curiously enough was the 
only person present who wore a black tie, noted 
the strange fact that while we always spoke of 
grandparents, grandfather and grandmother, it 
was optional whether we used the phrase grand- 


distinctly that CartyLE smoked a clay 
pipe after dinner, to the obvious dis- 
satisfaction of my grandfather, who 
held that the introduction of tobacco 
by RaLeicH was the starting-point of 
England’s decadence. Jowett, so far 

oe ——— -_ _ eng as I remember, never smoked, but in 
the view that the word ‘ grandchildren’ was al : ’ . 7 ‘ith 
misnomer, observing that the French, with their later years I have seen him toying with 
‘an unlighted cigarette in order to 
__|countenance his guests. 

The jealousy of grandparents, it will te 
be observed, did not directly engage Tue Poet Laureate. 
the conversationalists on this occasion, | If pessimists who dare to tell us 
and neither CarLyLE nor Jowett were} That grandfathers are growing jealous 
capable of discussing the point from} Expect me to expound my view, 
personal experience. But I remember 'I answer them serenely, “ Pooh!” 


—— 
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SPORTING HINTS. 


, rp % ® 
Village Dame. “’Scusk ME, ZUR, WON'T YOU, BUT MY OLD HEN "AVE JUST GONE INTO THAT WOOD. I po HOPE HER WONT BE 
UNFORTUNATE !” 
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| Hardly; and now, with bated breath and quieter, 
TO ANY HAIRDRESSER. | Tell me what distillation of rare flow'rs 
THINK of me what you will: as one demented, (Known only to yourself and the proprietor) 
Or far too poor to pay the price you rush, | Gathered in Orient lands, by midnight hours, 
Or weary of strange liquids, lotus-scented, Produced the bally stuff; how other cures 


And guaranteed to make the top-knot lush : Are simply patent advertisers’ lures, 
Think of me as a man in grief immersed, But, secret of the sons of Israel, yours 
Likely to let the dam thing fall and burst, Evolved in Samson his peculiar pow’rs. 
Or having such a dickens of a thirst ‘ . ; . 
That I should drink it (Yes, the medium brush). | I quite believe you; yet with deep emotion 
| , | I tell you once again, for all your vows, 
But by the sacred Muses and Apollo I will not buy that pestilential lotion ; 


[ would not take a sample bottle free | If I had farms and vineyards I would souse 
Of your ambrosial bear's-grease ; I can follow | The fields with it, and make the mangels grow, 
Your arguments, young man: I plainly see | And all the vales with peace and plenty flow, 
The little pool you pour into your palm, But not a drop of it, Narcissus, no! 
How odorous it is, how clear, how calm! Shall fall upon these Muse-devoted brows. 
If there is anywhere in Gilead balm , 
This is the Al blend; but none for me. I ng bald then, shall 1? Thank you, 
arber ; 
Senators, Kings, and Mr. Lewis Water That is the goal I look to; be it soon! 


Most likely use it; it has steeped with myrrh 
The radiant locks and dripped into the collar 
Of editors and viscounts; do I err 


The day of cloudless skies, of stormless harbour, 
When I shall come no more to hear you croon; 
No more the unguent that offends my sight, 





In thinking, if I rubbed the sacred fat No more the sacrificial garb of white, 
On to my winter overcoat, like that, But all things tranquil as a summer night 
| Or dropped a little on the front-door mat, Lit by a large, low, round and hairless moon. 
Next morning I should find them fledged with fur ? EvoeE. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. 

Dame Evropa (of the Hague Academy for Young Gentlemen). “I THOROUGHLY DISAPPROVE OF 
THIS, AND AS SOON AS EVER IT’S OVER I SHALL INTERFERE TO PUT A STOP 
TO IT.” 








———_een 
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| 
| LAVENDER ’S FOR LADIES. 
LAVENDER’s for ladies, an’ they grows it in the garden ; 
| Lavender ’s for ladies, and it’s sweet an’ dry an’ blue ; 
| But the swallows leave the steeple an’ the skies begin to 
harden, 
For now’s the time o’ lavender, an’ now’s the time o’ 
rue ! 
“‘ Lavender, lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 
All down the street an old woman will cry; 
But when she trundles 
The sweet-smellin’ bundles, 
When she calls lavender,—swallows must fly! 


Lavender ’s for ladies, (Heaven love their pretty faces) ; 
Lavender ’s for ladies, they can sniff it at their ease, 
An’ they puts it on their counterpins an’ on their pillow- 
cases, 
An’ dreams about their true-loves an’ o’ ships that cross 
the seas ! 
“Lavender, Lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 
Thus the old woman will quaver an’ call 
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APPROVED BY THE 
AZAR of 
w FLORENCE) 


IF ITALY BECAME TURKISH! 


(Which, judging by events so far, 


is a somewhat large hypothesis. ) 
All through the city— 
It ’s blue an’ it’s pretty, 
But brown's on the beech-tree an’ mist over all! 


Lavender ’s for ladies, so they puts it in their presses ; 
Lavender ’s for ladies, Joan an’ Mary, Jill an’ Jane ; 
So they lays it in their muslins an’ their lawny Sunday 
dresses, 
An’ keeps ‘em fresh as April till their loves come ‘ome 
again ! 
« Lavender, lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 
Still the old woman will wheeze an’ will cry. 
Give ’er a copper 
An’ p’raps it will stop ’er, 
For when she calls lavender summer must die ! 








‘“‘He was then actually overhanging his prey, but succeeded in 
shooting a fine tahr with 12-inch horns, falling unfortunately 300 feet. 
This is nearly always the result of this kind of shooting.” —Field, 
“This is getting quite monotonous,” murmured the sports- 
man as he found himself whizzing down the mountain 





side for the third time that morning. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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AT THE PLAY. triumph over his lawful wife. 
“ Sumur6n, | Fraiilein von Derr repeats 


position to announce it, Sumurdn “is| grace and litheness and subtle sim- 
icumen in” again. In reviving this! plicity. Fraiilein KonsTantry, as the 
fascinating musical - play - without-/|slave-girl, has lost nothing of her 
words, The Savoy has also restored | original force, and still contrives, in 
its original fulness, as made in Ger-| presenting a fairly straightforward 
many. It is not easy to recapture|character (I speak without moral 
one’s early difficulties with the plot,!| prejudice) to impart to it an air of 
but I doubt if the new scenes contribute| mystery. Herr Lotz, as Nur-al-Din, 
much to its lucidity, though they are is still the perfect type of devout lover 
a delightful addition to the gallery of|(I continue to speak without moral 
pictures. I hardly dare to suggest that! prejudice), absorbed in the object of 
they rather spoil the balance of the; his worship, and almost too modestly 
design, but it certainly seems that! incredulous of his good fortune. 

a disproportionate ——— — --——- ——_ —— 
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Sheikh, can yet enjoy her 
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little tired of the filthy bodice and 


| general repulsiveness of the old lady, 


her who practised, among other unsavoury 
TxouGn the cuckoo is not in a_ portrait of Sumurin with all its former 


habits, the art of charming snakes. 
Snakes would seem to be easily pleased. 
My best congratulations to Professor 
Max Rernnarpt on the deserved en- 
' thusiasm with which his production was 
received. Though the stage at The Savoy 
is a little too confined for broad effects, 
| the new environment, with its more 
congenial atmosphere, should be a 
| source of fresh attraction. And then the 
play has all the evening to itself, and 
the elect are spared the suspicion (so 
painfully felt at The Coliseum) that 
| some of the house might be taking 





space is now devoted 
to horse-play with 
the body of the 
| Hunchback, and to 
| the processes of 
mancuvring him 
into the harem. 

| The moving frieze 
of the parabasis still 
remains the most 
attractive feature of 
the play; but there 
is a pleasant new 
scene in front of 
the Sheikh’s palace, 


WW 
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Sumuriin on suffer- 
ance while waiting 
the turn of Mr. 
F'raason or a family 
of acrobats. 

O. S. 


THE DIVING- 
LESSON, 

Ir was last August. 
I woke up with that 
vague feeling of 
mental discomfort 
which I have often 
experienced during 


where Sumurtin’s ry ¢ 4 Yap: my service abroad 
aid. in the gav and : i = WAY r} there is s 

maid, in the gay anc >. 4 = =. tae iH when there is some 

charming person of disturbing or un- 


Friulein MULLER, 
attempts the peace- 
ful persuasion of the 


harem-pickets. <A 
large bucket, de- m 


— | 


signed for hoisting 
goods to an upper 
storey,looked like the 
very thing for intro- 
ducing Nur-al-Din 
and the Hunchback 


Ss 
Catt il 


**Now, GENTLEMEN, BEAR IN MIND, EVERY OLD MASTER SOLD IN 





VARNISH OFF TO FIND IT. 


Hm 
Hit 





HAS THE GENUINE SIGNATURE IN THE CORNER, AND YOU DON’T NEED TO SCRAPE THE 


usual event on the 
programme of the 
coming day. Onthe 
night before— my 
first in England for 
many years—I had 
been entertaining my 
widowed _ sister-in- 
law and her daughter 
Nita, with whom I 


i 
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THIS ESTABLISHMENT 








into the palace. But it was strangely; Herr Herzrevp, the new Hunchback, 
inoperative. It never raised its human;and a fine actor, bore the physical 
contents more than a yard or two; and| strain of his part (assisted, [ hope, 
[ could trace no relation between its|at certain crises by a dummy) with 
movements, such as they were, and the} great intrepidity and resourcefulness. 
handle that was supposed to work it. | Herr Conrap, if perhaps he yielded 

You might imagine thatthe elemental | a little in the matter of appearance 
crudity of this story from The Arabian| and deportment to the original Sheikh 
Nights demanded no very great finesse;of Herr RorHauser, was: sufficiently 
of gesture or facial expression. But imposing. The Shetkh’s Son (now 
you would err. And indeed the play; played by Herr Roruauser) was 
itself shows here and there a nice sense|formerly described as his “ friend.” 
of human nature, as when Sumuriin,|This;: promotion to sonship adds a 


though on the point of deceiving her|certain impious piquancy to his 
detested lord, is so humbled by the) offences (including a scheme of 


preference he shows to the slave-girl| murder) against that venerable fldéneur. 
that for the moment, in her wounded I suppose that, just as a little humour 
pride, she repels the lover whom she} (of no very high order) was judged 
adores; while, on the other side, the} necessary to relieve, by anticipation, the 
slave-girl, though she has a lover of} ultimate tragedy, so a note of ugliness 
her own, and, anyhow, would not be} was demanded as a foil to so much 
| likely to find much attraction in the/beauty. But I confess that I grew a 





am spending the 
first month of my furlough, with an 
account of some of my adventures 
after big game in India. The success- 
ful tracking and destruction of a rogue 
elephant I kept till the last, and 
finished it and the bottle of port—my 
poor brother collected some excellent 
port—at the same moment. Nita 
listened intently, and then, said, with 
the charming irrelevance of fifteen, 
“Uncle Spencer, will you teach me 
to dive?” “I don’t know that there 
is much to teach,” I replied lightly; 
“it’s all a matter of confidence.” 
“Like elephant stories?” asked Nita 
—everything is a story to a child. 
“Then we ‘ll start at half-past seven.” 
Half-past seven seemed a long way 
off and I hesitated to make what 
might prove a useless admission. 

A man’s brain, especially if he has 
been trained, as I have, in & career 








ees, 














| 





| stopped coughing she was gone, and} 
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which requires above all things the 
habit of swift and sober decision, will 
often, in the clear morning light, re- 
fuse to ratify over-night engagements 
entered into under the obscuring in- 
fluence of enthusiasm or wrung from 
the indulgence of a kindly nature. It 
is said of Henry LAWRENCE, who served 
for many years in the same Province 
as myself, that when he had stroked 
his beard and looked once at the sky 
and once at the earth, he made the 
right decision. I wear no beard, but 
as Nita brought in my tea I looked 
once at a very cloudy sky, and in a 
flash the difficulty was solved. Nita 
asked how long I should be dressing. 
I said, why did she. ask? Breakfast 
wasn't till nine. She said it would 
take a quarter of an hour to walk 
down. 1 expressed bewilderment, and 
she was forced to open the attack. 
But that was the limit of my success. 
I said, “* Not to-day, my dear. I have} 
no She said, ‘ How lovely! - I’ve 
brought you one for a birthday present.” 

If I had not swallowed some tea the 
wrong way, I think I could still have 
retrieved the position, but when I 








| called out from the passage, “Put a| 


, coat over it and come down.” 


I real- 


| ised, after a little, that she referred to | 


the costume, not to the tea on the} 
pillow, and when I had got the thing | 


on—it was made for an under-sized | 


| take her advice. 


man with loud tastes—-I was glad to | 
On the way down, | 


_ however, she insisted several times on | 





| partial unveilings, and though her re- | 


peated assertions that it was lovely | 
received unexpected corroboration from | 
a passing milkman its shortcomings, | 
when I removed my coat on the beach, | 
were so obvious that I sought the| 
shelter of the water and sat down| 
quickly with the assistance of an enor- | 
mous wave. The sudden movement | 
was disastrous to my birthday present, 
and with one hand engaged as a safety- 
pin I struggled into deeper water. 
Though considerably exhausted I con- | 


trived to swim round the end of the) 
breakwater, and, utilising it both as 
a support and as a screen, shouted to 
Nita to stay the other side. At that| 
moment a large wave ~washed me| 
higher on to the breakwater and,’ 
passing, left me suspended. Instincet- | 
ively 1 clambered up, and a rending 
noise warned me that my troubles | 
were not all behind me. From a sitting 
posture, and with my arms crossed 
over my breast, I then executed a dive, 
of which I can only say that it showed 
resource, courage and originality, en- | 
tailing two complete somersaults and a | 
fine hearty splash. 

Nita's appreciation was tempered by | 


aamm 
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Taxi-drvicer (to gentleman who hus given @ shilling for a tenpenny Sure and demanded the 
2 : ™ ’ ° ~~ nace" enrm 920 
change). **’OYE YER DIDN'Y MIND ME GIVIN’ IT YER ALL IN COPPERS, GUV'NOR? 








doubts whether she should not begin 
with the simpler kinds, but I firmly 
refused to indulge her lack of enterprise, 
and gave her instead a short course of 
instruction in the art of dressing in the 
water, the utility of which she admitted 
when I pointed out the frequency of 
shipwrecks in the middle of the night. 
To add piquancy to the display it was 
arranged that the beach was the sink- 
ing ship; Nita enacted the part of an 


heroic stewardess, and I was a lady- | 


passenger precluded for obvious reasons 
from revisiting the wreck. My lifelike 
rendering of the unhappy lady’s distress 


‘when the stewardess, tempted by the 


beauty of my teagown, threatened to 
leave me to my fate, partly made up for 
the disappointing nature of the final 
performance, and I had to admit that, 


though the principle is the same, the 


feat is more difficult in deeper water. 
Nita asked whether I could dive with 
a coat on. 
She expects too much. 





The Weekly Budget advertises “ The 
Mystery of O.B.” But surely Mr. 
Oscar Brownina has always been 


-obvious to the public eye? 
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CRAGWELL END. 
Part II. 
Tue village itself runs, more or less, 
On the sinuous line of a letter 5, 
Twining its little houses through 
The twists of the street, as our hamlets do, 
For no good reason, so far as I know, 
Save that chance has arranged it so. 
It’s a quaint old ramshackle moss-grown place, 
Keeping its staid accustomed pace ; 
Not moved at all by the rush and flurry, 
The mad tempestuous windy hurry 
Of the big world tossing in rage and riot, 
While the village holds to its old-world quiet. 
There's a family grocer, a family baker, 
A family butcher and sausage-maker— 
A butcher, proud of his craft and willing 
To admit that his business in life is killing, 
Who parades a heart as soft as his meat's 
tough 
There 's a little shop for the sale of sweet stuff ; 
There's a maker and mender of boots and shoes 
Of the sort that the country people use, 
Studded with iron and clamped with steel, 
And stout as a ship from toe to heel, 
Who announces himself above his entry 
As “ patronised by the leading gentry.” 
There ’s an inn, “ The George” ; 
There 's a blacksmith’s forge, 
And in the neat little inn’s trim garden 
The old men, each with his own churchwarden, 
Bent and grey, but gossipy fellows, 
Sip their innocent pints of beer, 
While the anvil-notes ring high and clear 
To the rushing bass of the mighty bellows. 
And thence they look on a cheerful scene 
As the little ones play on the Village Green, 
Skipping about 
With laugh and shout 
As if no Darville could ever squire them, 
And nothing on earth could tame or tire them. 


On the central point of the pleasant Green 
The famous stone-walled well is seen 
Which has never stinted its ice-cold waters 
To generations of Cragwell’s daughters. 
No matter how long the rain might fail 
There was always enough for can and pail— 
Enough for them and enough to lend 
To the dried-out rivals of Cragwell End. 
An army might have been sent to raise 
Enough for a thousand washing days 
Crowded and crammed together in one day, 
One vast soap-sudded and wash-tubbed Monday, 
And, however fast they might wind the winch, 
The water wouldn’t have sunk an inch. 
For the legend runs that Crag the Saint, 

At the high noon-tide of a summer's day, 
Thirsty, spent with his toil and faint, 

To the site of the well once made his way, 
And there he saw a delightful rill 
And sat beside it and drank his fill, 
Drank of the rill and found it good, 
Sitting at ease on a block of wood, 
And blessed the place, and thenceforth never 
The waters have ceased but they run for ever. 
They burnt St. Crag, so the stories say, 
And his ashes cast on the winds away, 
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But the well survives, and the block of wood 
Stands—nay, stood where it always stood, 
And still was the village’s pride and glory 
On the day of which I shall tell my story. 
Gnarled and knotty and weather-stained, 
Battered and cracked, it still remained ; 
And thither came, 
Footsore and lame, 
On an autumn evening a year ago 
The wandering pedlar, Gipsy Joe. 
Beside the block he stood and set 
His table out on the well-stones wet. 
“ Who'll buy? Who'll buy?” was the call he cried 
As the folk came flocking from every side ; 
For they knew their Gipsy Joe of old, 
His free wild words and his laughter bold : 
So high and low all gathered together 
By the village well in the autumn weather, 
Lured by the gipsy’s bargain-chatter 
And the reckless lilt of his hare-brained patter. 
And there the Revd. Salvyn Bent, 
The parish church’s ornament, 
Stood, as it chanced, in discontent, 
And eyed with a look that was almost sinister 
The Revd. Joshua Fall, the minister. 
And the Squire, it happened, was riding by, 
With an angry look in his bloodshot eye, 
Growling, as was his wont, and grunting 
At the wasted toil of a bad day’s hunting ; 
And he stopped his horse on its homeward way 
To hear what the gipsy had to say. 








FICTION AND FASHION. 

We observe with interest that in a note to a short 
story in the current issue of a popular sixpenny magazine 
the editor writes: “‘ Lady readers of the following may be 
glad to learn that the illustrations have been executed by 
a dress expert, and represent the latest models for the forth- 
coming autumn.” This seems to us to open up new 
prospects for our neglected novelists. May we not look 
to find something like the following in the literary Press 
before long ? 

DRESS AT THE LIBRARIES, 

Ultra-smartness, combined with a suspicion of .diablerie, 
will be found to be the note of the gowns worn by the 
heroine of Mrs. Gtiyn’s new novel, A Ducal Divorce. 
|The publishers are proud to call attention to the fact that 
|Chapters VI. and VII., dealing respectively with the 
Foreign Ofiice reception and the ball at Chitfon Castle, 
have been supervised by the talented author in conjunction 
with a well-known Paris modiste, thus ensuring that every 
costume depicted shall be a masterpiece of creative art. The 
reputations alike of author and costumiére are a sufficient 
guarantee that a romance of special interest should result. 








| Mr.J.M. Barrie writes: “ When I described the heroine 
'of one of my novels as wearing a dress ‘of some soft 
| clinging material’ I meant the new washable foulardette | 
at three eleven three-farthings, and no other.”’ Invaluable 
| for all emotional work. 
| To gentlemen-authors commencing: If you feel inclined 
| to dress your characters in “crash and bombazine, 
trimmed with revers of eau-de-ntl passementeric,” avoid 
solecisms so fatal to real popularity by consulting the 
Literary Dress Agency. Every MS. has personal attention. 
| Send your female characters to us, and we undertake to 
jm them out worthy of the best publisher in London. 
| Fictional Fashions: Read the book reviews in The Tailor 
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Village Tenor (hearing complaints of the singing in the choir on 


| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Jim Davis (WeLts anv Darton) is a book that would 
have delighted Stevenson. You remember how, in one of 
the letters, he describes the way a story ought to begin 
about the strange craft that must ha’ dropped into the bay 
| a little afore dawn, or words to that effect? Well, this is 
| very much the kind of thing you get in Mr. Joun Mase- 
| FIELD’s latest, a tale of Devon and the sea, of night-riders 
jand preventive men. A capital tale too, and well told. 
| Young Jim Davis himself (apart from his one great adven- 
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Sunday). Writ, I po Att I cay, Ma’aM, BUT It’s THEM BOYS, 
you KNow; I ALWAYs ’AS TO ’URRY WITH MY TENOR AND GO BACK AND ’ELP ’EM WITH THEIR TREBLE.” 





middle of the day. Of course this may be all right ; but 
it sounded strangely modern. 


There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Perr Ringe, and 
I intend to say some of it now in respect of his Thanks to 
Sanderson (MretuveEn). It is not to be accepted as an 
axiom that if a railway servant, having risen by his own 
effort and merit to an inspectorship, educates his chiidren 
to a higher standard of culture than his own, the children 
will inevitably become ashamed of him and cut themselves 
off from the family or the family from them. But it is 
more than probable that when such a lamentable develop- 


| ture) does nothing especially heroic, being for most of the| ment occurs it must be on the lines sketched in the hard 
| time in a condition of very natural and human funk. But | case of the Sandersons, the bad tendency getting the better 


| there is an excellent person, a smuggler called Marah, who! 


| makes full amends for this. And from the moment when 
| the lad Jim stumbles upon the secret of the cave, and is 
forced by the fearful smugglers to become one of their 
band, adventures and fights and escapes follow each other 
| In quite the right breathless fashion. With it all there is 
a distinction and an atmosphere, such as you would now 
, naturally look for in Mr. MasErienp’s work, which raise 
the whole far above the countless tales in which the same 
incidents have been employed. There was one passage in 
| particular, of a boat being pushed at night out of a cave, 
| Which I had to read five or six times for sheer joy of its 
beauty, before I could get on with the page. Once or twice, 
| however, I was puzzled. For example, it was a little shock 
| to me, archzologically, to find persons at the beginning of 
the last century described as sitting down to lunch in the 





of the children only by slow degrees and the ingrates 
themselves showing in the process that they are not alto- 
gether without redeeming points. For Mr. Petr RinceE is 
a most competent optimist—optimist, because he can find 





a good side to everybody ; competent, because he sees a | 


bright side which exists and does not invent one which, if 
he had the ordering of the universe, might be incorporated 
in human nature. And, if he does not deal in the subtleties 
of souls and the clash of intellects, he gives you a truer and 
more delightful account of the elemental humours of the 
lower middle class than any man I know. The opportune 
appearance of the book is an additional point in its favour. 
The careful study of the personality of a railway employee 
is at the moment valuable, and happy, moreover, since it 
confirms the favourable opinion derived from one’s own 
experience. Certainly it suggests a doubt whether his 
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indeed ever, his own. 
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motive in striking so often and capriciously is always, or | 


| Whenever she cares to beat her drum. 
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' East and prove—if such proof is needed after The Veil— 


that Miss E. S. Stevens may rest assured of an audience | 
Perhaps some of ! 


Sixty-Eight Years on the Stage (MiILLs AND Booy) is a | the stories may be a little highly flavoured for those who 


chronicle of excessively small beer. 


wearisomély amiable. 


But it is free from expect all love-affairs to be conducted on strictly British | 
acidity or sourness, and those who find the beverage lines; I am not, however, saying this in order to depreciate | 
refreshing may here drink to their hearts’ content. Mrs.| Miss Stevens's book, but by way of warning to people of 
Cuar.Les CaLvEertT’s most prominent failing is that she is|insular prejudices. 
She thinks it worth while to record | author's work is of the East—very Easterly, yet apart frcm 
her friends’ remarks verbatim, though their interest for the, one or two stray remarks, which may titillate the 
ordinary reader does not extend beyond the range of the 





As a matter of fact, although the 


pruriently minded, she has maintained a praiseworthy 











nursery. She proudly prints facsimiles of commonplace, reticence in dealing with swbjects (the theme, for instance, 
letters from ArTHUR SULLI- — — - — ———— of “The White Mouse”) that | 
van, CHarLtes Reape and y 7 —7—1 |lend themselves to a broader | 
LonGrELLow. Occasionally :* LAE, ZA and less artistic treatment. | 
she brightens her story with pt BG 4 The story, however, which | 
reminiscences of her own jew | “ _~ Zi... gains my unqualified admivr- | 
d'esprits. Over the space of 4, { oa ation, is called “The Silly | 


more than half a century she | 
recalls how, hearing that a | 
friend was “ accepting little 
attentions” from a Mr.! \ 
Branpon, she said, “ Well, | 
Mary, I wouldn't be seen) 
with a brand on.” Quick! 
as lightning flashed the re- | 
tort. ‘“ Well, your taste I! 
call vert.” Cal-vert; you take | 
it? Ah, how the jests used > 
to flow in those days! And 
yet, brought up in girlhood in 
the school of strolling players = 
of which Mr. Crummles was 
a shining star, Mrs, CALVERT 
might have given us some 
good stories and some in- 
teresting descriptions. They “a 
do not seem to have occurred aw. ie 
to her. Mey jer 
Seniahinmmaii & 

The supply of novels of 
the Historical - Romantic - se 
Swashbuckler School is to- 


day, I should judge, not very Fi 
far short of the demand, and Peg 


when a thing can be had for 
the asking one is inclined to 
insist on a generous money’s- | 
worth. Speaking for myself, yy; 
at least, I know that when I — oo ae ents 

see a book whose title suggests the Middle Ages I grow 
instantly censorious, and adopt what is probably an alto- 
gether unfairly critical attitude. 
to read For Henri and Navarre (HurcHinson), by Miss 








DororHea Conyers, and for just a few pages at the opening , 


I expected to be able to take full marks for intuition. But, 
thank heaven, the greatest of us make mistakes at times. 
lt is one of the finest stories of the kind I have met for 
years, and I don’t blame Miss Conyers a bit for telling the 
publisher it is the best thing she has ever written. There 


is nothing in trying to describe what it is about. The | sna Mackridge had muscular trouble.” 


ingredients of this sort of tale—love, intrigue and desperate 
straits—are all much the same. Everything depends on 
how you mix them, and how much life you can get inside 
the fancy dresses. I really think Miss Conyers has done 
both about as well as they can be done. 


The eight tales contained in The Earthen Drum 





(MixLts AND Boon) deal principally with love in the eternal, part of the village.” 








THE WORLD'S WORKERS. | situation which does more | 


—A Criry ToAsT-MASTER TESTING THE ECHOES IN SwWirZERLAND. 


In this spirit I began | 


| words, three degre»s of frost were recorded, 
} 


” 


Young Cuckoo,” an adorable | 
piece of imaginative work. | 
For a volume of short stories, 
a rare feature in this book is | 
the fact that its contents are 
now on view for the first time; | 
‘or so I judge from the absence | 
| of all reference to the courtesy 
jof Editors and Proprietors | 
of Magazines, a class that 
always seems to insist that 
its virtues, whenever utilised, 
‘should receive public recog- 
nition. | 





| An epidemic of odd titles is | 
abroad and Mrs. Mann’s There 
was a Widow (METHUEN) is | 
the latest. There is, however, | 
| nothing startling orindecorous | 
about the widow, who is a nice, 
;demure, penniless, feckless | 
and not very perceptive per- | 
json of the kind that attracts | 
(in novels) strong, silent, ' 
content -to-wait men. Of| 
such is the Dr. Burden who | 
succeeds to her husband's | 
|practice and acquiesces in a 





‘eredit to his heart than his 
-‘head. After due separation | 
all ends well. The minor characters, for the most part 
mildly unpleasant, are well and definitely drawn ; but Diana 
Todd, the husband-huntress, and Lionel, the bad young man | 
who marries the housemaid, are perhaps not quite con- 
vincingly realised. And, to be frank, there were few traces | 
of the “ humorous pen” which the publishers promised me 
in a kindly summary upon the cover. 
| 








An Unfair Division. 
“Mr. J. Buchanan on Saturday, on the football ground, beat Mr. J. | 
R. Mackridge in a run of 100 yards. Buchanan had five yards start | 


Mr. BucHaNaN presumably won the toss and chose the five | 
yards start, 





‘Tue first real touch of winter was experienced during the night of 
Thursdav week, when the thermometer fell to 27 Fahrt.—or in other | 
In another part of the 
village we hear of five degrees being registered.” —Grantham Journal. 
Perhaps they were merely better at subtraction in “another | 











